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Spring Management ot Bees—Good Advice. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent who says he is a reader of the American 
Bee Journal, requests that I tell how I manage bees in the 
spring from the time they are put from the cellar till swarm- 
ing-time arrives, which I will endeavor to do. 


As I now feelin the matter there is only one thing which 
is really essential to look after as soon as the bees are put 
from the cellar, or in early spring, no matter which way the 
bees have been wintered; and that is to see that they have 
plenty of honey to last them till pollen becomes plenty, or 
steady warm weather arrives. 


This part is something that can be done on any cool morn- 
ing after a day or two of cool or cold weather, when the bees 
will be clustered compactly together, thus drawing off from 
much of the comb surface, so that you can peer down the 
vacant spaces between the combs, outside the cluster of bees. 
To do this, carefully remove the cover to the hive, then as 
carefully roll back the quilt or cloth covering over the combs, 
beginning at the end or side the farthest from the entrance, 
as the cluster is generally formed near the entrance, rather 
than next the back side of the hive. If you have been careful 


1 for that time of the year, and needed no further attention 
until the time for general work among the bees. 


The markings on the different pieces of sections are 
varied to suit what is found in each hive, and are left on the 
hives till both sides of the section are completely covered over 
with this ‘‘ brief” regarding the colony it contains. From 
this piece of section I can tell regarding the ‘ standing” of 
many colonies of bees as far back as four years, and itisa 
great help in deciding which queens are best for further 
breeding purposes. 


In deciding as to the amount of honey each colony should 
have it is well to remember that bees consume much more 
honey at this time than they do during fall and winter, and 
that it is better to err on the side of too much honey than on 
the other, which will mean a retrenchment of brood-rearing 
a little later on. 

Having made sure that all have honey enough there is no 
further need of molesting the tees till the weather becomes 
generally warm enough for them to work in the fields or trees 
nearly every day gathering pollen and honey. In fact, I now 
believe that further disturbance is positively detrimental, in- 
asmuch as it often causes the loss of bees and brood by break- 
ing the cracks open about the top of the hive so as to let the 
warmth out, as well as a greater consumption of honey, with- 


| out any proportionate gain to the colony. 


you can roll the covering back to the cluster of bees without | 


arousing them but little, if any. 


Now look down between the combs, noting the sealed 
honey they have, and if plenty is seen along the top-bars of 
the frames that colony is safe during the next month to come. 
If little or none is seen the hive should be markt in some way, 
and the very first day (when the bees can fly) should be em- 
braced to feed all such colonies. To do this understandingly 
the frames should be taken out and examined to see how much 
honey they really do have, and enough be fed so that each 
colony has at least 10 pounds. 

Sometimes we find colonies which do not show any honey 
along the top-bars of the frames on account of the bees carry- 
ing the honey from this portion of the hive down into the 
cluster during the winter, altho very few colonies do like this, 
in which case they may have honey lower down in the combs. 
Where this is the case an examination of the combs by lifting 
from the hive will reveal the same. When looking at the bees 
luring the cool morning it is well to note how many spaces 
between the combs the bees occupy, and set it down on a piece 
of section, which is to be left on the hive, so that we may 
know something of what will be needed for this colony when we 
commence active operations later on. I write on the section 
piece thus: 

Supposing it to be April 5, or the fourth month and fifth 
day of the year 1898—’¥8, 4-5, H. P.; S. 6—which tells me 
at any time I may look at this piece of section thereafter, that 
on April 5, 1898, that hive contained plenty of honey and a 
cluster of bees large enough to occupy six spaces between the 
combs; or, in other words, it Says that the colony was A No. 
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Francis Danzenbaker—See page 276. 


Six weeks is a sufficient time to build up a fair colony to 
one sufficiently strong to store honey to the best advantage, 
and as the clover usually begins to yield honey here about 
June 20; from May 1st tothe 10th is soon enough to begin 
working for brood, and it is better not to touch them even 
now, unless the weather is warm enough so that the mercury 
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reaches from 60° to 75° during the middle of the day. With 
a temperature of less than 60° above zero, brood is liable to 
be more or less injured in handling, from which a positive loss 
is made rather than the intended gain. If the weather is fine 
about this time, the internal condition of each colony is in- 
spected by taking the frames out of the hives, cleaning the 
dead bees off the bottom-boards should any remain in the bot- 
tom corners of the hives, seeing that each colony has a queen, 
and that there is honey enough to last at least two weeks. 


A good queen is of no more importance at this time than 
is this two or three weeks of honey, which now means from 
six to ten pounds, for if the bees do not have enough stores so 
they need not feel it necessary to economize, a good queen and 
all else will not make up the lack, for bees will not rear much 
brood if they are obliged to economize for fear of starvation 
in the immediate future. 


After seeing that all have a good queen and sufficient 
stores they are now left till willow and hard maple bloom, 
when, if the weather is favorable, the combs in the brood-nest 
are reverst by putting those frames having the least brood in 
them in the center of the cluster, and those having the most 
at the outside, thus causing the queen to fill these center 
combs with eggs as fully as were those which were in the cen- 
ter before, or more so, while the brood in those now on the 
outside is not allowed to decrease atall. In this way a great 
gain is made, as I have proven by leaving rows of hives in the 
apiary untoucht, and by treating others as here given. Un- 
derstand Iam speaking of the frames which-have brood in 
them, or what is termed the ‘ brood-nest,” and not the brood- 
chamber. Only the frames having brood in them are reverst 
—the rest are left uutoucht. 


In about two weeks the brood-nest is reverst again, at 
which time all but the very weakest colonies will have brood 
in all, or all but one ,or two combs, after which there is no 
gain made in handling the frames, unless you have some spe- 
cial object in view, such as taking away the queen, changing 
brood from the stronger ‘o the weaker colonies, or something 
of that sort. In two or three days after the last reversing is 
done the colonies are ready for the sections, if thereis any 
honey coming in from the fields. If not, it is better to wait 
till the hives become a little more populous; yet, if we wait 
too long the colony is apt to contract the swarming fever be- 
fore they go to work in the sections, in which case our pros- 
pect for a large yield of honey is lessened. 


As a rule, the fewer swarms that issue the greater the 
yield of honey; yet where bees get the swarming fever, as 
they often will in spite of all precautions, better results will 
then be obtained to let them have their own way, using the 
Heddon plan of preventing after-swarms, or some other 
equally good plan, than to try to keep these ‘‘ fractious ” bees 
all in the old hive. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Do Bees Steal Eggs as Well as Honey ? 
BY ‘‘COMMON-SENSE BEE-KEEPING.” 


Yes, they do, if they are prest by necessity, and 1 know it, 
and this is how I proved it: 


I had a few hives built so that after the swarm should 
issue I could make nuclei of the old hive without taking the 
parts away from the old stand, so that notwithstanding the 
separation the brood-nest would remain just as compact as 
before to retain the heat of the whole body for a greater pro- 
tection against the fluctuations of temperature between cold 
nights and hot days. The entrances and approaches thereto 
were also duly separated so that the several nuclei could use 
the same alighting-board. At first the approaches were not 
dividec by sufficient means to prevent the bees from seeing 
each other in coming and going. And when it was time for 
the young queens to begin to lay, I opened up their domiciles 
for examination. 


The first queen to the right had begun laying nicely, hav- 
ing quite a stock of larve and eggs, but the nucleus next to 
her showed no signs of a queen, tho her empty cel! was there 
from which she had emerged, and all the brood was hatcht 
except a few scattering cells. I suspected at once that the 
young queen had mist her way on returning home after mat- 
ing, and on entering the wrong place had been dualized by 
her sister. ButI said possibly she hatcht late, and I can’t 
find her among the bees, sol will give her a week or 10 days 
to show up signs of business. ‘ 


When I opened them again the colony was weaker, as a 
matter of course, with less honey and nearly all of their combs 
empty. Butas strange as it may seem, there on one comb 
hung five beautiful queen-cells all sealed over, besides about 





40 worker-cells capt over, where there were empty cells at my 
last call. 

Now if they had had afresh young queen she would not 
have suspended work on the first hour of her fertility, which 
the condition of things would indicate if they hadn’t borrowed 
the eggs. Again, if they had had a fertile young queen j, 
their weak condition, they would have taken the first eggs she 
laid to build queen-cells with and fix for swarming. 


The only solution I could reach that seemed reasonab), 
was, that they had gone around the partition to the nos; 
nucleus on either hand, and had helpt themselves to eggs fo, 
@ starting in their misfortune of being queenless. 

If any one has a more reasonable solution I should be glaq 
to hear it. 

But the sublimest thing that I see in this whole case j, 
the proof that bees have power to reason fully up to the neces. 
sities of their case. So they are not altogether creatures of 
instinct. See? Pennsylvania. 
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How to Prevent After-Swarming. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


I have received the following letter, which I will answer 
in the American Bee Journal: 


I would like a little advice about keeping my bees from swarm. 
ing after the first swarm leaves the hive. In our location they 
swarm too much. CARL ANDREE, 

Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 


It is very difficult, if not impossible, to keep the bees 
from swarming when they are in smal! hives and crowded for 
room for the queen to lay. But there are methods by which 
the tendency to swarm may be increast, and others by which 
it is alleviated to a great extent. Any impediment to the free 
access to all parts of the hives, not only for the passage of the 
bees, but for a free circulation of air, will tend to make they 
uncomfortable and cause them to get the swarming impulse. 
The fact that when they get this desire to swarm it is almost 
impossible to change it is clearly shown by the appellation of 
this condition by old apiarists as ‘*‘ the swarming fever.” 


Separators, drone-traps, queen-excluders, and the thov- 
sand and one contrivances that have been praised from time 
to time by enthusiasts, but which hinder or confine the bees, 
are sure to help enhance the swarming fever. A much-divided 
super cut up into small sections has a tendency in that direc- 
tion. It is forthis reason that we have always been in favor, 
with Oliver Foster and other noted producers, of sections that 
were open so as to allow the bees to pass freely from one to 
another. The section open three ways has proven a step io 
the right direction ; as itcan either be used as closed or open 
top, and permits of the passage of the bee from one to 
another. With closed sections the bees have to descend to 
the lower apartment, or rather to the space above it in order 
to pass from onesuper to another. Ican only compare this to 
a house in which the up-stairs rooms would have no door of 
communication with each other, but would have each a stair- 
way communicating with the lower apartment—a rather sorry 
arrangement, indeed. 

Your question is in regard to preventing all swarms after 
the firstswarm. There is only one method that 1 know of to 
accomplish this result, and it is not of my own invention, but 
{ read it years ago in the work of Hamet, a French writer on 
bees of ‘* box-hive” fame, and this method has proven quite 
successful. I gave it in one of the bee-papers several years 
ago, and a number of apiarists reported favorably upon it, 
after having given it a thorough trial. It consists in hiving 
the swarm and returning it to the parent hive about 48 hours 
after swarming. As the reader will see, it does not prevent 
swarming, but simply does away with the swarm and the in- 
convenience of having too great a numberof weakened colo- 
nies, and the result is the same (excepting the labor involved) 
as if the colony had not swarmed. 

This method has been tried on the first swarm. On this 
it is not very successful, for it leaves the hives with the same 
strength as it originally possest, and otherwise unchanged 
conditions. But when practiced on the second, or succeeding 
swarms, it has full effect in most instances. 

The effect of this measure is easily reasoned out. Wheo 
the colony has cast a large swarm, as the first usually is, the 
following issues are only a result of the feverish or excited 
condition of the bees, and of the fact that a number of youns 
queens are hatcht, or about to. The second, if large, usual!) 
leaves the hive in a depopulated condition, and the fever abates 
atonce. The remaining bees either destroy, or allow to % 
destroyed, by personal combat all the young queens that might 
cause another issue. If the swarm is returned in about 45 
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hours the young queen that comes with it, strong and vigor- 
ous as she is, peing the oldest of the new queens, readily over- 
powers the remaining one, and at once begins her regular 
duties. This throws the condition of the colony back into the 
normal state, and honey-gathering is no longer interrupted 
unless @ protracted honey crop of great proportions, or the 
neglect of the apiarist to give room should cause another spell 
of feverish excitement later. Such conditions are of unusnal 
occurrence in this part of the United States. 

When hiving a second swarm with the purpose of return- 
ing it to the hive, it may be temporarily put into any kind of 
a box, a nail-keg, or in fact any vessel that will hold them for 
the short time they are expected toremain. As a matter of 
course it is well to look to the comfort of the bees otherwise 
to give them plenty of room and plenty of air and shade. 

Another method to prevent after-swarms consists in re- 
moving the hive from its stand at the issue of the first swarm, 
and place the swarm inits stead. This removes all the old 
bees, and throws the entire working-force on the first swarm, 
which then becomes the main colony, and may be lookt to for 
the largest yield of honey. Hancock Co., Ill. 


Producing Only the Very Best Honey. 
BY W. W. M’NEAL. 


The first honey I ever ate, that I remember distinctly, 
was taken from a ‘‘cap” worn by one of the old box-hives. I 
tell you I thought that honey tasted good; and I believe to 
this day it was good. I have many times since eaten of honey 
that lookt better, but somehow the real delightfulness of my 
first experience has never been repeated. When a colony of 
bees in a great big box-hive climbs up into the hollow cap and 
builds comb and stores honey there, it is of a kind that ‘‘ tastes 
like more.”’ The comb is the real product of the bee, and the 
honey the real juice of the flower; and when left on the hive 
all summer—say, ‘‘haint” it then ‘‘real honey ?” 

If all the honey sold were so treated there would not be 
so much talk of a weakened demand for honey. When the 
bees are urged to hasten the completion of their work by the 
giving of full sheets of foundation or ready-drawn comb, the 
honey is not retained in the honey-sac of the younger bees as 
long as it should be, but is stored in the comb and capt pre- 
maturely. Suchhoney, if removed from the hive immediately, 
is almost sure to deteriorate unless special care is bestowed 
upon it. Comb honey should be so thick and ripe that when 
cut it is waxy, stringy-like. A single pound of it. even, is 
almost sure then to bring your customer back for more. 
When honey is mentioned in his presence he is almost sure to 
say the right word at the right time, and soa demand for 
honey iscreated. Butif through carelessness or the part of 
the producer the honey failed to give satisfaction, how differ- 
ent the result. Not only is the customer himself lost, but 
everywhere he goes he hinders the sale of honey. 

This state of things is more easly brought about with ex- 
tracted honey, which is seldom left on the hive till it is really 
fittoeat. The thin, semi-ripened honey soon takes on a sour, 
rancid smell, which of itself is enough to drive any one to an 
utter dislike for honey. A poor grade of extracted honey is 
not so good as newly-made sorghum molasses that sells for a 
quarter a gallon. 

But the trouble in the honey market is not wholly due to 
faulty methods in the production of honey. The unceasing 
cry of bee-keepers to use cane-sugarin the apiary has mani- 
fested its withering power. There is a boldness in this direc- 
ion that bids destruction to the honey-business. Glucose, with 
al! its contaminating hatefulness, has done no more to hedge 
in the sales of pure honey than has the use of cane-sugar. It 
is a fact that those who are unacquainted with honey believe 
pure honey ought always to remain a liquid. If the agricual- 
tural Journals were read only by honey-producers the trouble 
would not be nearly so great; but honey consumers note the 
act that sugar is fed to bees, and so when they are presented 
with a few pounds of the genuine article of honey, and the 
ame sugars on their hands—which it is sure to do—there is 
hen need of a right, real gilt-edged piece of logic to convince 
hem that it is not of the sugar-honey kind they read about. 
BNO Oue who feeds sugar to his bees can long hold the confi- 
Hence of those about him. The people know of but one pur- 
pose for which sugar is fed to bees, and that is to be ‘* made” 
hto pure honey. They naturally hesitate to pay living or 
honey prices for honey itself, so the home trade suffers, and 
he honey is thrown upon a distant market. 

If it is wrong to use glucose it is also wrong to use cane- 
ugar; andit is surely a mistake to sound it through the 
ngth and breadth of the land that either is used with honey. 
ust so long as bee-keepers continue to do this; just so long 





as they continue to put up and offer forsale unripe honey, 
will honey go begging a buyer. 

Large hives or brood-chambers are the surest and best way 
of driving the sugar-barrel from the apiary, and the cutting 
down of expenses in general. There is no more trouble for 
me to get a strong colony of bees into the supers over a large 
and deep frame than it is to get a weaker one there over the 
small and shallow frame. The colonies in small hives are 
never, it seems, able to care for themselves, but always re- 
quire a lot of coddling, which to me has few charms. 

In retailing extracted honey I prefer the common tin 
pails, such as are used in almost every home. I do not ap- 
prove of selling in very large quantities to new customers, for 
they are very apt to put the honey in some place where it will 
spoil before used up. Of course they then lose their taste for 
it, besides refusing to buy a fresh lot so long as there is any of 
the old left. 

I find the poor, the children of the poor, to be excellent 
consumers of honey when given a chance to eat it. Bread 
and molasses forms a large part of their bill of fare, so they 
well know how to sop. But if the poor are to be made the 
receivers of the honey crop, they should be given the very best 
for their hard-earned money. Ido not see how comb honey 
can be brought down to a price within their reach without 
selling it at a certain loss to the producer. Then if extracted 
honey only enters this broad field in competition with the 
many kinds of cheap table-syrups, how necessary it is that 
every means known to the fraternity for sustaining the repu- 
tation of liquid honey be called into service. 

Unfortunately the recent leaflet by our good friend Dr. C. 
C. Miller, is telling a good many people (page 6, near the 
bottom) ‘‘it is a comfort to know that, when one buys comb 
honey, he may know without question he is getting the gen- 
uine article.” Thecanker should receive prompt and vigorous 
attention, but I cannot see that the public ought to be told we 
have it to deal with. 

Let all those who produce honey and have the love of the 
pursuit at heart, see to it that none but the very choicest of 
honey leaves their apiary for any market, and a good dea! of 
the suspicion and prejudice now existing will dwindle away. 

Those who believe there is or can be an overproduction of 
honey, need only to visit the homes of the poor and there see 
the hungry-looking little tots who would almost give their toes 
for all the good honey they could eat, to relieve their minds of 
any such delusion. The question with them, then, I think, 
would be, is it possible for there to be an overproduction of 
honey ? Scioto Co., Ohio. 
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Again a Defense of the Bee-Space. 
BY W. C. GATHRIGHT. 


I would not have offered my criticism on the article by 
the *‘Common-Sense Bee-Keeper” had he not made these 
claims, i. €., that no bee-keeper uses the bee-space for any 
other reason than that it is handy; and that the bee-space is 
the cause of all bee-diseases. 

By the way, let me say that an attack is generally replied 
to with the same spirit in which itis given. Mr. ‘‘ Common- 
Sense Bee-Keeper” made a voluntary attack on the bee- 
space in a very aggressive style, and should not complain if 
replies are in somewhat the same spirit. 

On page 95, Mr. ‘*Common-Sense Bee-Keeper” thinks 
that Iam much mistaken in saying that the bee-space was 
Mr. Langstroth’s most important part of the movable-frame 
system. The bee-space was not only a convenience buta 
necessity. I saw frames ina bee-hive long before I ever saw 
or heard of a Langstroth hive, but the framesI saw were 
worthless on account of not having the bee-space. The bees 
had fastened them securely to the sides of the hive, and the 
owner had to tear them to pieces to get them out. 

I made the assertion that ft was a good thing for the air 
to escape from the cluster to the adjoining spaces, for it 
allows pure air to take its place. To this my friend takes 
exception and says: ‘If this be true, then wire-screen in the 
place of the regular cover and bottom would be better.” ‘This 
is in exact accord with the idea that if a spoonful of medicine 
is good for the patient, a cupful would be better. He is simply 
going to the other extreme from his non-bee-space idea. 7 

Bees need pure air to breathe, but it does not require a 
strong draftof air through the hive to supply them. Our 
friend must certainly know that air once breathed is poison. 
There should be a gradual displacement of the warm air 
which they have breathed. The bee-space allows this dis- 
placement to take place just exactly as it should. 

In support of the above theory, I call attention to Dr. E. 
Gallup’s article, on page 4. He tells of a hivethat was crackt 
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open from top to bottom, the crack being fully % of an inch 
wide. Hesays he felt sure that colony would freeze, but 
‘*that colony wintered the best in the lot. My bees that I 
kept warm nearly all died that winter.” This was in Canada. 
I have read of adozen or more instances similar to this. 

My own experience with bee-diseases was in Mississippi 
some years ago. In that wet climate we had to contend with 
all the diseases which bees are liable to. From what I could 
learn it was nearly as difficult to winter bees there and have 
them come through in good condition as it is in the North. 
The reason for this perhaps was the climate, which was very 
changeable and damp. I give here my opinion that disease is 
caused wholly and entirely from dampness, foul air, and bad 
food. 

Here in New Mexico disease is unknown. The reason is 
plain. The airis so extremely dry that should there be any 
moisture accumulate during a cold night it dries out thor- 
oughly during the day, and from the same cause a dry atmos- 
phere. Our honey is thoroughly ripened. 

Now I am not going to try to tell the bee-keepers in the 
North how to winter bees, but if I were keeping bees there I 
would fix them up for winter this way: 

Stand the Langstroth frames on end, or use some other 
plan to provide plenty of stores above the cluster. On top of 
the hive (preferably on the outside) put on some protection to 
prevent moisture accumulating over the cluster. Give the 
proper ventilation, and with a good quality of stores I would 
not be uneasy as to the outcome. I believe this plan is the 
correct one, for the following reasons: 

Bees never freeze. They die only from starvation or dis- 
ease. In long, severe wiuters bees starve with plenty of 
honey in the hive. The cause of this is, the frames are shal- 
low, and they consume the honey above them, but cannot 
reach the sides where there are full frames of honey, the clus- 
ter being able to move upwards but not sidewise on account 
of the cold. 

With plenty of fuel (honey) right in their midst they can 
manufacture heat just as needed, and that heat is inside the 
cluster, and in a colony in a proper condition the bees are con- 
stantly changing places, those inside coming out to get fresh 
air, and those outside going to the center for food and 
warmth. Dona Ana Co., New Mex. 
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MR. FRANCIS DANZENBAKER. 


The subject of this sketch was born Jan. 8, 1857, near 
Bridgeton, N. J.,so heis nowin his 62nd year. His great 
grandfather came from Germany; his grandfather spoke 


German as well as English, and, before ‘‘ Francis” was born, 
owned over 300 colonies of bees. His father also kept bees, 
and so he has always been with bees and bee-work as it were 
by inheritance. 

Mr. Danzenbaker’s mother’s injunction to her childreu 
always was, ‘* What is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
It has been his motto, and he has eagerly studied and aimed 
to have the best possible appliances for bees. _ This has 
brought him to where he may feel that he is well at the front 
in the production of comb honey. 

Mr. D. has several patents on hives, one issued March 8, 
1898, and one now pending; also one for a paper carton for 
comb honey, that he considers the most valuable thing that he 
will have contributed to the art of bee-keeping. 

Mr. Danzenbaker was the first to lead in the use of the 
lock-corner hive, or so-called ‘‘dovetailed” hive, and has 
many features as important improvements of his that are now 
made by The A. I. Root Co. 

Mr. D. may be clast with all of his ancestors for four gen- 
erations, who were farmer bee-keepers. 

We had the pleasure of making Mr. Danzenbaker’s ac- 
quaintance at the Buffalo convention last August, where he 
took a very active partin all that came before that meeting. 
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The Wood Binder for holding a year’s numbers of 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends to us 2U0 cents. It is a very simple 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable for 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford to 
get it yearly. 














Proceedings of the Colorado State Convention, 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 
[Continued from page 262.] 


A desultory discussion followed, of which a few remarks 
are here given: 

Mr. Dudley (of Colorado)—I was troubled some years ago 
with a persistent ailment, not well understood, which was Der- 
haps mild erysipelas. I found the homceopathists had a rep. 
edy which helpt me. But in working with the beesI got 
stung at times, and found that I did not have to go for medi. 
cine. I have not been troubled since. 


Mr. Adams—For ants I use equal parts of kerosene and 
coal-tar. Five drops of this clean out the biggest ant-hill. [t 
is equally effectual with all kinds. I drop it on the hill or 
around the hives. It does not harm the bees, as I found by 
accidentally spilling some in a hive. 

Mr. Varian—In the case of the small black ants, one has 
to find several holes. They get in the house. 

Mr. Whipple—Common mint strewn in the honey-house 
will scatter them in 24 hours. 


HANDLING CANDIED HONEY IN FRAMES. 


QueEs.—lIn the case of huney going over from year to year, 
what method do the members follow to prevent the granula- 
tion probable, and cause the greatest increase while doing so? 

Mr. Varian—My neighbors lost a quantity of bees last 
year by having honey granulated in the hives, when the bees 
had no chance to get water. The honey should te replaced or 
workt over. 

H. Rauchfuss—Those bees were out of condition. No 
candied honey will stay in the hive which a normal colony wil 
not remove in the summer. I believe the bees died from some 
other cause. Likely they got wet. 

Mr. Thompson—I have read in a foreign journal that one 
bee-keeper placed frames of granulated sealed combs in water 
just hot enough to liquefy the honey without melting the 
combs. I suppose the water buoys up the combs enough so 
they do not fall out of the frames. 

Mr. Devinney—It won’t work. 

H, Rauchfuss—I bave uncapt combs and sprinkled them 
with water from a Mason jar witha perforated cap _ It has 
to be done several times. The main trouble is, that the bees 
are not strong euough in the spring. 

Pres. Aikin—I have had a good many colonies that either 
starved or petered out. Their hives were heavy, withouta 
pound of liquid honey in them. My remedy would be to usea 
brood-chamber large enough to hold about twice as much as 
the colonies want. In spring the colonies could pick out 
enough to get along. If the remainder is sealed, and the col- 
ony gets strong, it becomes soft enough for the bees to get out. 
Then perhaps have a double bottom-board, the upper part 
being of coarse wire-cloth, so that when the bees dig the 
grains out of the cells they will fall through out of reach of 
the bees. I have not tried it, and it would involve some little 
expense, but I think it feasible. Then the honey can be lique: 
fied in the solar extractor. A solar for rendering wax will 
save a large amount of honey. You don’t knowhow much 
honey and wax you lose by a plain bottom. 


QUEEN-CELLS IN WIRE PROTECTORS. 


QuEs.—At what age will it do to put queen-cells in wire 
protectors in order to insure them to hatch ? 

H. Rauchfuss—The age does not make so much difference 
as the handling. If the queen-cells are capt they will hatch 
if they are not injured. They are not apt to hatch if handled 
too young. So it is best to wait until one day before hatch- 
ing, using some artificial means of procuring cells, so as 10 
know their age. Sometimes the bees thin the wax on the end 
ef the cell shortly before it hatches, but this sign is notre 
liable. 

EFFECT OF SMELTER SMOKE ON BEES. 


QuEs.—Does smelter smoke injure bees ? 

F’. Rauchfuss—Most assuredly. 

Mr. Dudley (of Utah)—For the last 10 years bees could 
not be reared in a space of about five by six miles near 5a! 
Lake. The hay in that region poisons cattle. 
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H. Rauchfuss—Some horses died from eating grass near 

smelters here. 
aa ~ not directly by the smoke, but because moisture 
absorbed poison from it and deposited it on the blossoms. It 
is just when we have a moist spring. It kills all ages, and 
only the weak and queenless colonies get through. 


HONEY AS A FOOD AND MEDICINE. 


Quzs.—Is honey recommended as a healthy food? and, 
if so, for any particular disease ? 

Mr. Adams—For all pulmonary diseases and all diseases 

1e es. 
wi Mr. Rhodes—Some of our friends who had Bright’s dis- 
ease could eat no sweet but honey. It was also good for 
stomach troubles, because honey is already partially digested. 
This ought be embodied in advertisements of honey. 

Pres. Aikin—I have been troubled for years with an acid 
condition of the stomach. Most sweets that I eat start fer- 
mentation. BuatIcan eat honey when I could not eat sugar. 

Pres. Aikin was askt to explain his new hive, which he 
did as follows: 


Hive Explanation by the President. 


I shall use the fence or cleated separator in the super 
with plain sections. With this separator the bees do not 
lengthen those cells which are above and below the ordinary 


I believe our loss in bees was caused that | 


the eighth day (full 8 days) every cell of the brood in the sec- 
tion from which the queen is excluded is sealed. It takes 
about two minutes to find which part of the queenisin. The 
part with the queen is then set on a new stand, after remov- 
ing the queen-cells. The other part is hopelessly queenless. I 
then either immediately slip in a cell in @ protector, or wait 
not more than two days for the cell, or putin a virgin queen 
just hatcht (not a laying queen, or they may swarm). Then 
all the brood hatches by the time the queen is ready to lay. 
The colony isin the same condition as a colony which has 
swarmed. If increase is not wanted, I set the parts together 
after the honey-flow and let the queens fight itout. By this 
method but few colonies become queenless. 

The frames are spaced 1 and 4/12 inches. Propolis will 
increase thisalittle. I know from practice that 1 4/12 inches 
will work all right, if the combs are true, and do away with 
burr-combs. Burr-combs have two chief causes, improper 
spacing and a crowded condition; they are caused also by the 


| sudden stopping of the flow while wax is being secreted. 
| (Wax-secretion is neither voluntary nor strictly involuntary. I 


hold that we do not lose nearly so much by bees being obliged 
to build their own comb as is generally accepted.) 

A new brood-comb with sealed worker-broodis % 
thick. An old comb is one inch. 


inch 
I have my top and bottom 


| bars exactly the width of the thickness of sealed comb, so that 


I can see every part of the surface when they are built down 











The Bee-Supply Factory of The A. I. Root Company—One of Our Advertisers. 


separator. 
space, 4 inch. I think 4 inch is thick enough, tho the Root 
Co. are making them 2/12 of an inch. 

I have been favorably imprest with the Heddon princi- 
I don’t think a shallow frame is any better. I don’t 
think it is quite as good asa deep one. No general size of 
hive is better, all things considered, than that which takes 
the American frame, which is square. Its defect is, it has not 
enough surface on which to place the surplus receptacle. I 
have used it almost constantly for 20 years. I cannot say 
positively, but I think that bees will build up faster in con- 
Unuous large frames. Bat we must sometimes sacrifice ad- 
vantages to convenience. 

My frame, as you see it here, is of the Quinby style, 5 
inches deep and 16 inches long. Hitherto we have always 
adapted the surplus apartment to the brood-chamber. I be- 
‘leve in adapting the brood-chamber to the surplus fixtures. I 
believe in tall sections. So my frame is as deep as one sec- 
‘lon, and as long as four sections. The brood-chamber is 16 
inches long and 15 inches wide, making a large super sur- 
face (32 sections). It consists of two or more shallow stories, 
or hive sections. When three sections are used it approaches 


ples. 


the cube, being 15% inches deep, making an almost ideal 
form of hive. 

It is easiest to handle bees when a little honey is coming 
ight days before the main flow I go around and put an 
er between the sections or apartments of each hive. On 


In. E 
exclud 


Never make the cleat the full thickness of a bee- | to the bottom-bar; and when the parts are alternated the 
| combs will be solid. 


I have for seven years used frames 135 
inches long and 6 inches deep. The top-bars do not need to 


be % inch deep. That is just for strength. 


A section of my hive is a super, a brood-chamber, or an 
extracting-super, at will. An inset or empty space back of 
the end-bars gives room for the ends of the separators, when 
it is a section super, and also for a Z-shaped piece of tin to 
support the frames, when a brood-chamber or extracting- 
super. Little tio shoulders on the lower ends of the separator- 
cleats take the place of T tins. Separators without cleats are 
used for the extracting-combs. Deep-cell foundation is still 
uncertain, but we know the value of bait-combs, and in this 
hive two extracting-combs, one at each side of the super, 
serve as bait-combs. Itis comprest on all sides by ordinary 
stove-bolts, with the burrs inside, moving in slots, so that the 
last separator may be inserted The hive, is, not so expensive 
as the Haddon hive. 

[ cover my sections with an‘ inner cleated cover’ with a 
bee-space. The wax in sections is sometimes brought almost 
to the melting point beneath single board covers. 

R. C. AITKIN. 


FIRST DAY—EvVENING SgssIon. 
BEST HIVE FOR THE AVERAGE FARMER. 
F’. Rauchfuss—What hive is best for the average farmer 
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who wants to know as little as possible about bees? I think 
the box-hive. I know several farmers who have a few box- 
hives who take up the heaviest and the lightest in the fall. 
They get some honey every year. The question of inspecting 
for foul brood appears to be a greater difficulty than it is. 
They have foul brood in England, and plenty of ‘‘skeps.” It 
is an easy matter to invert and cut out a piece of comb with a 
crooked knife. A frame hive improperly managed is worse 
than a box-hive. 

Pres. Aikin—At the Farmers’ Institutes I tell the farmers 
to use boxes 16 or 18 inches each way for hives, and to select 


not to exceed five for a permanent stock. When these swarm ' 


the swarms are apt to be putin boxes with starters. About 
November, when all the brood is hatcht, the bees of the 
swarms are to be sulphured and their combs cut out. All 
pollen-cells should be cut out. These may be detected by 
holding the combs up to the light. Then the combs are to be 
masht up and strained in the old-fashioned way. If there is 
any disease the inspector would prefer to inspect a plain box- 
hive rather than a mismanaged frame-hive. I told them I 
was selling supplies, but in the face of my financial interest I 
would inform it was perfect foolishness to buy patent hives if 
they were noi used right. If one has scruples about killing 
bees a large box may be put on forasuper. But this honey 
should not be produced for market. 


FOUL BROOD AND HONEY. 

QuEs.—lIn case a colony has foul brood is the section- 
honey infected ? 

Pres. Aikin—There is danger. It is a doubtful question. 
But when the colony is badly infected then the surplus honey 
partakes more or less of the odor. Butif there are only a few 
cells of foul brood in a hive I would not hesitate about eating 
the honey. 

Mrs. Rhodes—The trouble is, that the wood of section- 
honey is usually thrown away after cutting the honey out. 


MELTING COMB HONEY—HONEY IN TIN CANS. 


A discussion on melting comb honey followed. 

Mr. Elliott—I extracted a good deal by heat, using a can 
like a coffee-urn with a water-jacket. Altho the honey was 
left in a Jong time it did not change its flavor. 

F. Rauchfuss—We use a tank with a double wall, with 
two faucets, an inner and an outer one. With this arrange- 
ment honey may be spoiled by leaving in too long or heating 
too high. 

Mr. Elliott—If the honey is drawn off as soon as melted 
it is all right; if left a little longer it shows a very little color. 

Pres. Aikin—At the melting-point of wax heat has almost 
no effect on honey. At 180° itis colored. High heatis more 
effective in coloring it than a long-continued low heat. 

QuEs.—Jf honey is left in cans what is the effect on the 
tin? 

F. Rauchfuss—Unripe honey corrodes the tin; ripe honey 
does not. . 

(Continued next week.] 
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Bee-Keeping for Beginners is the title of a 
110-page book just out, from the pen of that expert bee- 
keeper of the South, Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Georgia. It 
claims to be ‘‘a practical and condenst treatise on the honey- 
bee, giving the best modes of management in order to secure 
the most profit.” Price of the book, postpaid, 50 cents. Or, 
we will club it with the Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.40; or, we will mail it as a premium to any of 
our present subscribers for sending us one new subscriber to 
the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00), and 10 cents extra. 


—e 
~~! 


The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 





——___—_—+---»—_____ 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
The Dadants, is a standard, reliable and thoroughly complete 
work on bee-culture. It contains 520 pages, and is bound 
elegantly. Every reader of the American Bee Journal should 
have a copy of this book, as it answers hundreds of questions 
that arise about bees. We mail it for $1.25, or club it with 
the Bee Journal for a year—both together for only $2.00. 


oOo 


ta See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 284. 











CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


{Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 








Boiling and Feeding Foul-Broody Honey. 


What cau I do with about 60 pounds of honey in Hoffman 
frames, from colonies that died of foul-brood last winter» 
Could I safely feed it by boiling ? MICHIGAN, 


ANSWER.—Put water with it, bring it to a boil, then after 
it comes to a boil keep it boiling for two hours and a half, and 
feed so as to have it used up in brood-rearing. 


— 
Hiving Swarms on Frames of Granulated Honey, 


I have handled bees more or less for many years, but I am 
yet not satisfied whether it pays to keep frames of granulated 
honey to hive swarmson. Of course, they will remove the 
honey from the combs, but does it not cost them as much as 
the combs are worth? Do the bees get any benefit from gran- 
ulated honey ? WALTON. 


ANSWER.—There is generally more or less of the honey 
that is liquid, and very likely this pays the bees well for the 
labor of getting it. Itis also possible that they liquefy some 
of the solid part. Certainly, however, they throw out some of 
the solid grains. It might pay to have some arrangement like 
setting the hive in a shallow box, so that the granules they 
throw out might be saved and melted. 


I 


Italianizing Later. 


I have a large colony of black and hybrid bees in a dove- 
tail hive. There are two small apiaries each within a mile of 
me, of the same kind of bees. Now, I would like to know 
whether to introduce an Italian queen now, before the honey 
harvest, or wait until afterwards? In the first case laying 
would be stopt for ashort time; in the second case, if a swarm 
came out I should have to buy two queens. Would it pay to 
Italianize at all, being located so near black bees? 

MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Most surely I should Italianize. At the dis- 
tance of a mile you may do very well, and even if you cannot 
keep the stock pure—very likely you can’t—you will gain by 
the change of blood. Likely you will do well to Italianize at 
or near the close of the harvest. Not so much harm will! come 
then from failure in introducing, and queens cost less at that 
time than now. 

cc — ————— 


Bees Dying in One Colony. 


What is the cause of bees’ wings turning a light-brown 
color and withering, and in a short time they die? Can any 
thing be done for them? Since about the middle of February 
there has been about a foot of water in the root-house where! 
wintered them. But I hardly think that can be the reason, as 
of the 10 colonies only one of them is affected in this way, 2!! 
the rest being in a strong, healthy condition. WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I don't know. ‘‘ Wings turning a light-brown 
color and withering up” beats me, and I’ll be glad if any one 
will help out. Wish I could see them. It is just possible it !s 
a case of diarrhea, for sometimes in a bad case the wings get 
daubed. If that is the cause they will come out all right of 
themselves with this warmer weather, unless already too much 
depleted. 

I 


Effect of Honey as a Food. 


I would like to propound this: In what way does honey 
act on the system as food? If it is to be considered as a food 
it must be reckoned among, or one, of the carbonaceous foods. 
I have also read that it is heat-giving. One author says that 
honey undergoes no process of digestion in the anima! syste”, 
but enters the circulation at once, and enters the process © 
disintegration and the formation of lactic acid, and at the 
same time giving rise to heat, and so in this manner the heat 
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is produced; certainly a very valuable aquisition, and so the 
means for curing so-called colds are acquired. Now, if such is 
the case, it should follow that it is also a preventive to catch- 
ing colds, and [ hold a very strong opinion that it does do the 
latter, and to this latter I can ascribe the power of the virtues 
of honey. I have ample experience with it. Icall honey a 
prophylactic, to that extent. 

Also, I have read that it is a fat-forming element. If this 
is true, it cannot be correct as to the lactic-acid theory. This 
would be a very interesting question for the scientific doctors 
to elucidate. 

It is also said that cane-sugar entering the animal system 
has to undergo a digestion process, the conversion into glucose, 
chemically the equal to honey in its nature. It is claimed 
quite commonly that cane-sugar produces fatin the animal 
system. [f this isso, then the honey forming a fat cannot be 
a paradox. I am inclined to the theory that neither cane- 
sugar nor honey are fat-producing elements. ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—Yes, honey contains carbon, and like all car- 
bonaceous foods, it is heat-producing. It is also true that it is 
a fattener, which does not conflict with the fact that lactic 
acid may be produced from it. Honey is much used, singly or 
combined, in the treatment of coughs, but I wouldn’t like to 
place too much dependence upon it as a prophylactic. If you 
take the necessary steps to catch cold, such as sitting in a cold 
draft, getting the feet wet, etc., a previous feed of honey will 
hardly excuse you from the penalty. 


ee eee 


Plan to Build Up and Prevent Swarming. 


I have two colonies that are pretty strong, and five that 
are weak. I propose to take most of the sealed brood from the 
two weakest and distribute among the other three weak ones, 
and continue that until near the harvest-time. In the mean- 
time give to the two strong and three that I am building up, 
a case of half-depth or extracting-combs, on top, to give the 
bees a chance to deposit any surplus they may get, so they 
may have every chance to fill up the brood-chamber, which is 
an 8-frame dovetail. 

At about the commencement of the harvest I will put a 
super of sections on top of a queen-excluding honey-board 
under the extracting-combs, and take the extracting-combs off 
when the bees get to work in the sections. At the same time 
of putting on supers, I will also put a half-story of extracting- 
combs with full foundation sheets under the brood-chamber, 
to try to prevent swarming, after Simmins’ plan. 

1. What do you think of my plan? 

2. Do you think I will need to use the queen-excluder ? 

3. If the plan does not please you, will you give your plan 
under the circumstances ? OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—1. Not bad. 

2. I don’t believe you will. 

3. Taking from the two weakest to give to the other three 
weak ones is good, unless indeed the best two have room for 
more brood. At any rate take from the weakest and give to 
the strongest till the strongest are full of brood, then these 
Strongest and the weakest can both be drawn from to make 
the next strongest full. In this way you’ll not need to put on 
extracting-supers before harvest, and may have a larger num- 
ber strong. But don’t take brood from a strong colony till it 
is crowded, or at least full. I’ve some doubt whether you’ll 


like the frames of foundation under in harvest. Try only part 
that way. 


a A 


Using Hives Where Bees Died—Painting Hives. 


Last winter three of my colonies of bees died, and when I 
are the hives I could find no queens or queen-cells in any 
of them. 

_ 1. What is best to be done with the honey that was left ? 
Can I put new swarms into the hives just as they are? (I took 
out all the dead bees that were in the combs.) 

2. Does it make any difference to have a hive with seven 
frames or more ? 

_ 3. What color is best to painta hive? Is there any ob- 
jection to red paint ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Put swarms in them just as they are, honey 
and all. But look out that worms don’t spoil the combs before 
Swarming-time. If you keep them in a cool cellar the worms 
will not make much headway. If they are in frame hives, 
perhaps it may be more profitable to give at least part of the 
honey to bees in the other hives, for at this time of year they 
use a big lot of honey in rearing young bees, and may need 








more than they have. If it’s needed in that way that will be 
better than to keep it for swarms. 

2. Yes, but I’m not entirely certain what the question 
means. If you mean to ask whether it will be just as well to 
have only seven frames in a hive, that depends on the size of 
the hive. In any case you will putin the frames at regular 
distance so they will be 1 44 or 14 inches from center to center. 
If that isn’t what you mean, please ask again. 

3. If the hive is to stand out in the sun, nothing is better 
than white. In the shade it doesn’t matter particularly what 
color, and red is all right. But I’d rather not have the body 
of a hive painted, only the cover. G. M. Doolittle says he 
wouldn’t let you paint his hives if you paid him a dollar apiece 
for the privilege. 

nD ee 


The Kind of Hive. 


What kind of hives do you prefer? Iam a beginner. 
OHIO. 
ANsWER.—It doesn’t make very much difference to the 
bees what kind of a hive you have, the old-fashioned straw 
skep being as good as any, and there are different hives that 
might suit you equally well, but in beginning it’s just as well 
and better to have something that’s standard, and that is al- 
ways kept instock. That makes it an easy thing to get more 
of the same kind at any time, also to get any parts you want, 
and being made in large numbers they cost less. Perhaps 
nothing comes so near a standard article in the way of hives 
as the dovetailed with frames 17%x9%. It doesn’t matter so 
much whether you have an 8-frame or a 10-frame hive; so 
long as the frame is standard size you can easily change from 
one size of hive to another. 


i ee 


Laying Two or More Eggs in a Cell. 


The latter part of February, when examining my hives, in one 
I found no sign of a queen, but I knew I had seen one late last fall, 
so I closed it up snug on five frames. About three weeks later I 
found in the same hive a nice yellow queen, but no brood, so I closed 
it up again. Yesterday I found a little brood (about two inches) 
and a circle of eggs about three days old—a circle about three or 
four inches in diameter—but the eggs were doubled up, as it were, 
from one to three in acell. Having seen nothing in the text-books 
to apply to such a case, except a laying worker, I ask if you think 
it will be all right? Ifso, what is the cause ? OREGON. 


ANsSWER.—The probability is that all is well. The queen is 
likely a good one, and ready to do all the laying required of her 
and a little more. The space kept warm enough for brood-rearing 
is so small that she is obliged to repeat, laying in cells already 
occupied. 
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Bees Vary in Working.—The different reports as to this 
or that flower as a honey-plant are sometimes confusing. One 
man reports that bees work busily upon a certain flower; 
another says it is worthless as a honey-plant. Both are 
honest. A difference in soil or growth may be the explana- 
tion, but more likely it arises from the fact thatin one case 
the bees had something better to work on, and in the other 
case not. An article in Australian Bee-Bulletin quoted from 
Agricultural Gazette, gives the following striking illustration : 


‘**Some years ago, at Cooma, in adry season, a bed of 
tufnips ran to flower. They were sown on 4 sandy, thirsty 
soil. For three or four days they were besieged by bees. Al- 
most suddenly the bees ceast to visit the turnip-blooms, 
altho they were still expanding. The cause of their forsaking 
the turnips became evident. About one-third of a mile away, 
on the banks of a creek, a smal! paddock of lucerne had 
flowered, and the bees were bestowing their attention on it, 
because it was yielding a greater supply of food. Their 
harvest from the lucerne lasted buta day or so. The scythe 
stopped the honey-flow, and the bees returned to the turnips. 
Was it the dark-blue flower of the lucerne that caused the bees 
to forsake the creamy-yellow flower of the turnip, or the supe- 
rior quantity of honey contained in the lucerne? Undoubt- 
edly the latter.” <a 

Putting Bees Out in Spring.—A. Bridge, in Canadian 
Bee Journal, objects to the plan of putting bees out of the 
cellar part ata time. He says the first lot will take a cleans- 
ing flight, mark their location, and then they are ready for 
robbing those set out later. Since adopting the plan of put- 
ting all out at once, he has no trouble with robbing. 
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NOTE.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 


Rule, recommended a the joint action of the American ore _Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of E ngland:- Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding hy 








Thos. McDonald Relief Fund.—mMr. C. P. 
Dadant, whom we selected on page 248 as the receiver of con- 
tributions for Mr. Thos. McDonald—the unfortunate Shawnee- 


town bee-keeper—reports the following names and amounts 
30 far: 


Hon. Eugene Secor.....5 $5.00 | A. Y. Baldwin......... $1.00 
Todd & Arnold......... 1.50 | H. W.McComb........ 1.00 
A. H. Kemman......... 1.OO | H. Lathrop... 2.6.04 1.00 
George W. York........ 1.U0 | G. W. Bistline........ .50 


Chas. Dadant & Son’s contribution was $10. We hope 
that others will yet send in what they can to C. P. Dadant, 
Hamilton, Ill., and thus help Mr. McDonald get started again 
in the bee-business. 

—s ee 

Sweet Clover.—By thorough experiment it has been 
proven that sweet clover grows luxuriantly in places where few 
or no other plants flourish. Being a legume, it fixes atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and stores it, occupies lands that have become 
unfitted for growth of other plants, and thus ranks as a use- 
ful plant capable of increasing the fertility of land. ‘The 
plant.is the farmer’s friend, to be utilized and not outlawed,” 
says the bulletin issued by the Ohio Experiment Station. 
Stock will thrive upon it if confined to it until accustomed to 
it. This last statement is one that Prof. Cook might do well 
to accede to, or else clearly prove its general falsity. 


9-2 


Langstroth Monument Committee. — 0, 
page 249 we suggested a committee to take in hand the rais- 
ing of the Langstroth Monument Fund. But Mr. Doolittle 
offers the following in regard to himself: 


DEAR Brotuer York :—I have just noticed what yon say 
On page 249, about Doolittle being one of the proposed 





‘*Langstroth Monument Committee.” Now, please don’t, for 
Doolittle is so overworkt with what he has to do now that he 
hardly finds time to sleep, and this thing has got to stop some. 
where, or Doolittle soon passes to the ‘‘ beyond.” I am up in 
the morning at 5 o’clock, andon acontinuous “ jump” from 
then till 10 or 10:30 at night, without accomplishing all tha; 
should be done, then. I tried hard to get-out of writing for 
the bee-papers last year, but you all said no, so I finally cop. 
cluded to keep on for another year, as it was thought no one 
could take my place in this writing matter. But some one cay 
take my place on that committee from this State, as we have 
very many admirers of Father Langstroth here. Allow me to 
suggest that the name of P. H. Elwood take my place. Not 
but what we have others equally good, but he is probably the 
best known of York State bee-keepers, having been President 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, and held 
many other important offices among our bee-keepers. 
Very truly yours, G. M. Doouirrie. 

Mr. Doolittle’s letter is all right, and so is his suggestion 
of Mr. Elwood. It will be remembered that we simply sw- 
gested five names as the committee, believing that the five 
named would make a good committee, and they would. No 
doubt the other four would serve, and with Mr. Elwood to 
help for the East would be all rightso far as we are con- 
cerned. But don’t forget that we are not running the thing 
at all—only trying to help a little. If the committee we offered 
meets the approval of the rest of the bee-keepers, wel! and 
good. If not, then it is all right, too. 

But we think something definite ought to be done soon, so 
that by fall the monument can be erected and paid for. 

a es > 

The Prospects for the Season wust be good 
among bee-keepers in general, for supply manufacturers com- 
plain of being behind orders in spite of running over time. 
But J. H. Martin says in Gleanings: ‘‘Southern California 
is strictly in it for a short crop of honey again. Ventura 
county, where the best quality of honey is produced, is as dry 
as a bone...... You Eastern honey-producers will not have the 
California crop to compete with you the coming year.” 


—_—___—_—~+--->—_______ 


Disappointed Bee-Keepers wil! be in abun 
dance a little later on, if the honey season should be a good 
one. Already some bee-supply factories have been running 
day and night for a month or two, and are still behind in their 
orders. It seems to us it would be well for those wanting 
supplies to send in their orders at once, so that any delay in 
filling may not affect them. Also, when possible, give your 
dealer a chance to substitute other goods if they can be used, 
in case he is out of the particular kind really desired. Ofte 
by so doing your order can be filled sooner. 

But above all things don’t get impatient and try to blow 
your dealer sky-high when he is doing his level best to serve 
you and many others who are equally deserving and anxious 
to get supplies. When the rush is on don’t add to his worries 
by dumping on him an over-supply of boiled-down wrath. 
Keep coo! yourself, and thus if possible try to help your dealer 
in his nerve-straining efforts. 





»s o 
— a i 


Cost of Apiarian Improvements.—0On pit 
225, Mr. F. L. Thompson had a criticism on the no-drip ship- 
ping-cases and some other recent improvements in bee-app'! 
ances. In Gleanings for April 15, Editor Root replies to Mr. 
T.’s criticism in the following manner: 


F. L. Thompson, in the American Bee Journal, thinks the 
price of honey does not bear a just proportion to the price 
supplies; and then he goes on to give the cost of the fence 
and plain sections. In regard to shipping-cases, while he does 
not condemn the no-drip style, he would like to have some 
thing simpler, something that requires less labor to fix up. 
grant that there seems to be much of truth in this. But le 
us look intothe matter from another standpoint. 

Altho we may not at present seem to be doing it, we are 
striving to save in every way possible that one big item he re 
fers to—labor—on the part of the bee keeper, and cost of sup 
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plies. Regarding this, compare prices of a few yearsago with 
those of to-day; sections especially have fallen. If plain sec- 
tions ever get to be popular, it ought to be patent to any man 
who ‘‘can see through a ladder,” that they can be made 
cheaper, and will consequently be sold for less money than the 
old-style sections using more timber, and requiring more labor 
to make them. Plain sections, of course, cost a little more 
than they will in the future, because this is really their first 
year in the market; i. ¢., they have been pusht into promi- 
nence. It is hardly fair to compare the cost of these things 
with that of other separators and other sections that have met 
the competition of the markets for years. 

Why, we are working as fast as we can to avoid the ex- 
pense of the extra amount of lumber; and, moreover, we hope 
these new fads are going to save labor. The old fads have 
done so, otherwise they would not be in the market to-day. 
Mr. Thompson would not avoid improvements simply because 
they cost money at first. Smokers, foundation, and extrac- 
tors, for instance, were costly improvements. 





—~F ee —™ 


Honey-Mead, Metheglin, Etc.—It seems that 
a subscriber to Gleanings decided to stop taking that paper 
because it refused ‘*‘to print a recipe for making mead or 
metheglin (intoxicating drinks) of honey.” After giving his 
idea of such things, Mr. A. I. Root said: 

‘*T should not be very much surprised if all the other good 
bee-papers would take the stand that Gleanings does. How is 
it, ‘brother editors ?’” 

Well, we can only speak for this editor and this paper, 
and we can’t imagine how any one could get us to so far for- 
get that we had a conscience as to print a recipe of the kind 
referred to. Not much. There is too much of using brandy in 
sauces and pies even, and thus begin to cultivate a taste for 
something stronger in the children and young people of our 
land. Why any one with any kind of a head on him should 
want to so debase honey as to make it into mead and metheg- 
lin, we can’t understand, especially in these days when there 
should be great alarm taken at the way strong drink is de- 
stroying our people. 

We are not personally acquainted with an editor of a bee- 
paper that we think would print a recipe for making mead or 


metheglin. What decent man would want tobe guilty of 
teaching people how to gamble? And strong drinking is 
worse. 


oe - 

A Course in Bee-Keeping.— American bee-keep- 
ers are given to pluming themselves upon their advancement 
and the enterprise of their government as compared with 
others. That this pride is not always well founded may be 
seen by the following notice of a German enterprise: 


COURSE IN BEE-KEEPING IN OSSMANNSTEDT.—This year, 
as yearly, Pastor Gerstung will give a course in advanced bee- 
keeping at his apiary at Ossmaenstedt, at Whitsuntide (May 
51 toJune 4). Nocharge for attendance, the only expense 
being for board and lodging. Those of limited means are in- 
formed that so far the government has always willingly af- 
forded all necessary support to those who have made applica- 
tion for it. Apply direct to Pastor Gerstung, Ossmannstedt, 
Thuringen. 

a oe 

Ginger Honey-Cookies are made as follows, 
according to a writer in Gleanings: 

One cup granulated sugar; 2 cups honey; 4/5 cup 
shortening; 134 cups sour milk; 1 tablespoonful of soda; 1 
tablespoonful of ginger; 1 teaspoonful of salt, and enough 
four toroll out good. Put the sugar, honey, and shortening 
On the stove and stir till all is melted together; then take off 
aod add milk and all the other ingredients. A. C. L. 

We would like to invite our readers to send in any good, 
new recipes that call for honey among the ingredients used. 
see-keepers’ families might well use more honey in place of 
buying less-wholesome sugars. 


_—— oOo 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 


should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 























Pror. LEUCKART, whom the older readers will remember 
as the able German scientist who helpt to establish the Dzier- 
zon theory, died in January, aged 74.—Gleanings. 


Mr. E. T. FLANAGAN, the veteran migratory specialist of 
the Mississippi valley, is at it again. This time Mr. F. has 
gone with 300 colonies nearly to the Rio Grande, in southern 
Texas, a move of about 1,400 miles from his southern Illinois 
home.—Awmerican Bee-Keeper. 








Hon. Geo. E. Hiuron’s Moruer died April 19. Had she 
lived a few days longer she would have been 72 years old. 
She was the mother of 10 children, 9 of whom are living. Her 
five sons acted as pallbearers. George E. Hilton is the well- 
known Michigan bee-keeper and supply dealer, also postmas- 
ter at his place in Newaygo county. 


Mr. G. M. DooLiTT_Le’s writings show conclusively that 
he is not ‘*‘carried away” with the plain section, as some 
others of the fraternity seem to be. A four-piece nailed sec- 
tion is still used in his apiary ; yet we do not know of another 
man in the United States who makes a small aplary pay as 
big as does Mr. D.—American Bee-Keeper. 





Rev. H. Rours, of Rock Co., Wis., called on us last week. 
Owing to his time being limited, his stay was very short. Mr. 
R. is a great reader of the German literature on bee-keeping, 
and is much interested in the controversies that arise concern- 
ing bees across the water. He is making a success of bee- 
keeping, as would naturally be expected of one so interested 
as he is. 


Mr. Wm. STOLLEy reports in Busy Bee that his bees have 
been trapt and killed by the bushel at a beet-sugar factory, 
and asks if the Union can help himout. There’s probably no 
help for him with present laws; but if proper efforts were 
made laws might be secured obliging such bee-traps to screen 
out the bees. Bee-keepers, however, are very shy about ask- 
ing any legal protection.—A ‘‘ Straw” in Gleanings. 


Mr. Frep L. CrRAycrarFt, of Havana, Cuba, we learn, tho 
amid the rumblings of war is still extending his business 
there by establishing out-apiaries; and that he will extract 
from over 1,000 colonies next season. Fred L. is one of the 
American boys who have made a success of bee-keeping, and 
he knows by years of experience in Cuba just what her capa- 
bilities are in the line of honey-production.—American Bee- 
Keeper. 


Prick oF ComB FouNDATION ADVANCED.—Messrs. Chas. 
Dadant & Son and The A. I. Root Co. recently advanced their 
prices of comb foundation 3 cents per pound, on account of 
the growing scarcity of beeswax. We presume other manu- 
facturers of foundation will also raise their prices. Bee-keep- 
ers should always remember that the prices of comb founda- 
tion are liable to variation, according to the shortage or abun- 
dance of pure beeswax in the market. 


Mr. Ep Jo.uey is one of the jolly kind of bee-keepers. 
He has often contributed to the columns of the American Bee 
Journal, and also to the American Bee-Keeper, in the April 
number of which he gives this paragraph about ‘‘ Jacob Vet- 
terstein :” 


**We have in what is known as the Pennsylvania Dutch 
settlement an embryo bee-keeper, who gives promise of mak- 
ing a name for himself. According to Mrs. Vetterstein, the 
boy’s mother, ‘Shakey has two leddle poxes of pees, und he 
make honey more as a horse could haul. Shakey,’ she says, 
‘is a shmart poy und he learns about pees like nottings. Mr. 
Kohlmeyer, who knows effrydings apout pees, tolt Shakey ef 
somedimes he dond know nottings apout pees, to come ofer 
und he vill told id to him.’ ” 


We hope “Shakey” will found oud somedings alretty, 
mebbe, ven he talks mit Hans Kohlmeyer apout doze pees und 
der honig. 
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Mailing Queen-Bees to England has not been allowed 
for years. Now the embargo is taken off, allowing the transit 
of queens to and from the British Isles.—Gleanings, page 311. 


SSB eaeue 


Plenty of Alighting-Room in front of a hive is supposed 
to aid in the matter of white combs, for if the bees drop on the 
ground in front, their dirty feet soil the combs.—Gleanings, 

Big Pay for Bee-Work.—Gleanings works out that F. S. 
Arwine made $15 per day from his bees in 1888, counting 
his honey from 184 colonies (16,240 pounds) at 10 cents a 
pound; $18 a day for 1889—16,766 pounds from 186 
colonies. yar! ee 

Markets for Tall Sections.—Gleanings, page 313, says 
the tall section may not be suitable for all markets. It has a 
big demand in parts of York State and in other Eastern 
States, and is regarded with some favor in California, but 
Chicago will none of it. 


Time and Place for Drawing Out Foundation are: 
Before or after hottest weather; in an apiary well shaded; 
by medium rather than strong colonies; at the side of the 
brood-nest, never in the middle; preferably between two 
finisht combs.—German Journal. 


The Advantage of Big Entrances is shown by the fact 
that the bees are quietly at active work, while colonies with 
small entrances in hot weather roar like an approaching 
storm, some of the workers being thus kept from work to ven- 
tilate.—W. B. Ranson, Gleanings, page 308. 


Tall Sections as made by the A. I. Root Co., are 3%x5x- 
1}. O. P. Hyde & Son say, in Southland Queen, they prefer 
4%x54%x14. Both are plain sections with fences. Altho the 
latter do not ship so well, they think the bees will build them 
out quicker, because more nearly the thickness of natural 
comb. Seaeaaae 

Uniting Weak Colonies.—Southland Queen says shaking 
bees off the combs into one pile will make them unite with 
little fighting, while they would fight if united on the combs. 
Cage the best queen, killing the others, shake all the bees into 
an empty hive, then give them the frames of brood and put 
the caged queen on top of the frames, the cage having candy 
in the orthodox way, so the bees will liberate her. 


Bi-sulphide of Carbon for Foul Brood.—C. Davenport 
(Gleanings, page 296), repeats what he has already said in 
this journa] about this cure, and the editor requests that those 
‘*given to an experimental turn of mind” whose bees have 
foul brood should try the bi-sulphide, calling attention to the 
fact that if successful, it is better than the McEvoy treatment 
in one respect, for it destroys only the brood, sparing the 
combs and frames. POP ae 

Feeding Wax to Bees may be just as successfully done 
as feeding honey when the bees are in want of wax, says J. E. 
Crane, in Review, page 113. Scrape some thin shavings from 
the top of a cake of bright yellow wax, put them over sections 
the bees are capping, and in a day or two look at the mottled 
sealing of the sections. But he adds in a postscript, ** After 
some experiments in feeding wax, I prefer to feed itin thin 
sheets—some call it foundation.” 


Young or Old Bees for Winter.—While in the opinion of 
many, late-reared bees form an important factor in wintering, 
C. Davenport, in Gleanings, thinks the age of the bees has 
little to do with the matter. In 1896 honey-gathering stopt 
with white clover, brood-rearing stopt early, and the following 
winter he lost only three out of 244. In 18944 fall flow 
kept up breeding late, and the loss in winter was heavy, but 
he attributes it mostly to the character of the late honey. 
After all, it will be hard to convince many that young bees are 
not better. Even if 244 colonies came through with no loss 





of a single colony, is it not likely that there was a greater logs 
in bees than if the bees had been younger ? 


Foul Brood and Foundation.—As bearing upon the 
question whether there is danger from using in foundation 
wax from an infected colony, the Oatario Expsrimental Station 
made some experiments. Foul brood germs were incorporated 
with wax which was barely melted and at once cooled. Foun. 
dation thus made was given in full sheets to six colonies, but 
no sign of the disease followed. According to that there js 
little to fear from foundation. 

To Prevent Brood in Supers, M. l’abbe Pincot says a|| 
that is necessary, is to place the supers so the sections shall 
run crosswise, whereas if the sections run in the same direc- 
tion as the brood-frames, the queen will go up and lay, 
M. Ch. Legrain replies that he placed sections running cross- 
wise and had brood galore. Dr.C.C. Miller replies to the 
other part of the contention by saying that his sections run in 
the same direction as the brood-frames, and he had only two 
sections with brood out of 18,000.—L’Apiculteur. 


To Stop Robbing. F. Chatelain says, in L’Abeille et sa 
Culture, he finds out from which hive or hives the robbers 
come, then proceeds as follows: Take a well-loaded smoker, 
and smoke the robbers; after two or three minutes close the 
entrance. When the robbers that were outside have gathered 
in numbers at the entrance, smoke them away and make an 
opening large enough to introduce the nozzle of the smoker, 
and give them another dose inside. Open wide the entrance 
and allow all outsiders to enter, then smoke heavily till the 
bees rush in a stream out of the hive. That ends the robbing. 


Ripening of Honey.—0O. O. Poppleton had exceptional 
opportunity while in Cuba, as he relates in Gleanings, to de- 
termine the rate of evaporation of newly-gathered honey in 
the hives. The shrinkage from first-gathered to well-ripened 
honey was abuut one-fourth, and that shrinkage took place 
almost wholly during the first night, only one-tenth of the en- 
tire shrinkage taking place after that time. So he thinks ita 
mistaken notion that there is any material gain in any way by 
extracting honey before it is ripe. He also found that the bees 
gathered just as much honey when they had 50 pounds in the 
hive as when they had only five, so there was just room enough 
to store what they gathered. 


sSeeeaeaeee’ 


Management with Empty Combs.—A man has a nunm- 
ber of colonies and two-thirds as many combs as those that are 
occupied. He asks G. M. Doolittle (Gleanings, page 304) how 
to manage for best results, his principal trouble being swarm- 
ing during the honey-flow. He is told to have laying queens 
ready in advance in nuclei. When a colony is about ready to 
swarm, set in its place a hive with eight empty combs, and 
brush all the bees into it, giving itthe supers. Then move 
another strong colony to a new location, set in its place the 
hive of brood-combs and brood without bees, and give ita 
frame with queen and adhering bees from a nucleus. Do this 
at a time when the most bees are flying, and the returning 
bees will stock it. Thus you'll have three colonies from two, 
and in good shape for work. 

Tests of Foundation are reported by R. L. Taylor, io 
Review. Drawn foundation was promptly undertaken at once, 
and it appeared it would be first finisht, but on the contrary, 
at the end of the honey- flow (which was poor) a drawn-founda- 
tion section in the center of the case weighed only 70 per cent. 
as much as one of plain foundation beside it. If this was be- 
cause the bees did not like the foundation and only used it 
until something better could be made ready, it condemns 
drawn-foundation. But he thinks it might be because the 
cells were promptly filled with thin honey which took a long 
time to be evaporated, in which case there would be no trouble 
if there were a whole super full of drawn-foundation instead 
of only six sections. He seems to think it is hardly a fair test 
to try a very few sections of drawn-foundation with others. 


Dr. Beal, of the Michigan Agricultural College, measured 
the bases after they were workt out by the bees. The base of 
natural comb that seemed to be of about usual thickness 
measured about .OO7 of an inch. The others averaged about 
11 per cent. less, all but the drawn-foundation, which was °! 
per cent. thicker than the natural. The no-wall foundation 
was the thinnest of all, averaging .00433. It will be of in- 
terest to know how this will compare with the foundation the 
A. I. Root Co. are now making, whose base measures only 
.003 of an inch! 
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TO WRITE US 
DO NOT FAI KOR PRICES 
ON THE—— 


Phice SECTION 


In both Small and Large 
Quantities.... 


We have all the up to-date Machinery, 
and our lumber is as white as snow. . 





THE ONE-PIECE SECTION 


COMPANY, 
Prairie Du Chien, Crawford Co., Wis. 
February 10th, 1898. 7Ctf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 

The Yields and Price of Honey; the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this. the paper also tells 
‘ou all about California Aericulture and 
Horticulture. $1.00 per Year; Six Months, 
50 cents. Sample Copies 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 N. Main St., - Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Small Fruits in Bloom, Etc. 

Everything favors a good flow of nectar 
this season. Apples, peaches, pears and 
cherries are in fall bloom. This is a poor 
place to keep bees. as the honey-flow ceases 
on or about the first of June—five weeks 
ends the season for salable honey. One 

ear ago frost killed all of the flowers, and 
t did not get one salable section of honey. 
Ihave been feeding heavily. Bees are in 
fine condition. Last fall, in looking them 
over, I found three queenless colonies. I 
sent for three queens, and they are as fine 
ascan be. I have 27 colonies. 


‘‘New Jersey’? wanted to know where 
his bees collected that pollen so early in the 
spring. It was from tag-alder and a little 
from willow. J. H. ALLEN. 

Nansemond Co., Va., Apri) 11. 





Report for 20 Years. 


My report for 20 years of keeping bees 
and producing honey is as follows: 





Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read 
Soo CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—"We 





double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc.,.to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 

Catalogue and ce - List 


Free. Address, W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 RubyS8t.. Rockford, Lil. 


Farm Bee-Keeving. 


The only bee-paper in the United 
States edited exclusively in the in- 
terest of the farmer bee-keeper and 
the beginner is THE BUSY BEE, 
publisht by— 

Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Write for FREE SAMPLE COPY NOW. 


The American Poultry Journal, 


323 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 
that is over a quarter of a cent- 
A Journal ury old and is still growing must 


possess intrinsic merit of its own, 
field must be a valuable one. ce 


Such is the Am 


Poultry Journal. — 50 cents a year. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


nosesr-- Honey Extractor 
Get Williams’ Automatic Reversible 


And You Have It. Address, 
owe ALLEN & WILLIAMS, 


Barnum, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Golden Italian Queens Cheap ! 


If you want BEES FOR BUSINESS, 
tend for my Catalog of prices. 


18EIf J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


. FOR CASH FOR 1898... 
Italian Bees and Queens and 
Root’s Supplies. Address 
OTTO KLEINOW 
Military Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 18Etf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Year Colonies. Lbs. Honey. 
Spring| Fall. Seta/Dted Comb.) Extr’d 
1878.... 1 OS letear © bes wteaaics veo 
1879.... 2 ea ee, Re See 
1880.... 9 81 ee 900 100 
1881 ... : 54 | ...|....| 1800) 700 
ee D4 80 | 12 |....| 4500) 1000 
1883.... 68 100 | 17 | 45 4000} 1400 
1884.... 40 81 8 | 27 8100] 1100 
1885 | 46 94 | 15 3 2800} 1300 
1886,...| 77 83 1 | 14 3300} 1200 
1887 68 7 10 2100 800 
1888 66 75 10 2300) 1700 
1889 65 73 8 2000 500 
1890 65 7 ae Seas 
1891 40 66 6 | 12 3200} 1800 
1892 48 63 13 1100 200 
1893.... 50 SD is2s<3 8 2500} 1000 
1894.... 77 ae 2100; 1000 
1895.... 80 86 |....| 16 2600; 500 
1896.... 70 85 j....| 5 3100 300 
ae 80 90 ...| 2500 5 
To 1, | 1.036 | 1,386 | 60 |206 | 43.900) 15.100 














I winter my bees out-doors, packt in chaff 
and sawdust. My bees are Italians, of the 
yellow kind. I clip the queens, so none go 
to the woods. I have taken the American 
Bee Journal about 20 years, and from it I 
have learned to make bee-keeping pay. 

Ashtabula Co., Obio. L. D. ORMsBY. 





Some Experiences with Bees. 


Last summer I had a colony of bees that 
workt in the sections for awhile and finally 
slackt up. At this time it seemed that there 
might be robbery connected with this 
colony, as the ground in front of the hive 
was black with dead bees. I saw the bees 
were fighting as if robbers were about. 
Then taking my rr smoker, I gave 
them a good smoke and left them. On re- 
turning the next day I found the same con- 
dition of things. I smoked them again, and 
this not. helping matters, I determined to 
open the hive below. On lifting the super, 
which was about half full, and taking out 
the brooi-frames, I found that they had the 
bive nearly full of honey below. So I took 
out over half the honey below. filling in 
with empty frames, and putting on the 
super again. Now the fighting stopt, and 
the bees went to work in earnest. It was 
not long till I raised the super and put on a 
second. Things went on at a lively rate the 
rest of thesummer. I know nothing else 
than that the bees were discouraged with 
the condition of things. 

My bees having been in double-walled 
chaff bives the past winter for nearly four 
months without a flight, and the snow be- 
ing deep in the apiary, I concluded to give 





GOLDEN BEAUTIES... 


Three-band Itelian Queens reared from 
Root’s stock. Golden Queens, from the 
best selected stock, Untested. 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 
same price. 


E. Y¥. TERRAL & CO., 
Cameron, Texas. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
| ping queens’ wings. We mail 
\ it for 30 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 

— scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. xYORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 


If you are interested in sheep in any wag 
you cannot afford to be without the bes 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP 2 * 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - <= Chicago 


BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


* Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks Large and fine plu- 
maged $1.00 per 15. Also 
Light Braumas and Black 
Langshans, same price. B. 


P. Rock Cockerels, $1.25. 


MRS. lL. ©. ASETELL, 
ROSEVILLE, ILL, 


BRES | Florida Italian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRING TON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs. Fla. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled prompely. 
Send for catalog MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. 00., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Baptist Anniversaries, at 
Rochester, N. VY., May 16-24, 
1898—The Nickel Pilate Road is author- 
ized to sell tickets to Rochester, N. Y., 
and return, at one fare and one-third for 
the round trip, on certificate plan, ac- 
count of above meeting. Tickets good 
on any of our through express trains 
leaving Chicago daily from Van Buren 
Street Passenger Station at 10:35 a.m., 
2:55 p.m., and 10:15 p.m. Vestibuled 
sleeping cars and unsurpast dining car 
service. You will save time and money 
by patronizing the Nickel Plate Road. 
For further information address, J. Y. 
Calahan, Gen’! Agent, 111 Adams St., 
or telephone Main 3389. (16) 
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them a flight at any rate. My hives face 
the east, so when the snow was melted 
enough so that bees would not sink in it 
and be frozen, and the air was warm 
enough so they would not chill, 1 began 
work. This did not come till about March 
4. I began my work after dinner, by tak- 
ing the hives out and placing them on the 
snow-drifts. behind the chaff hives, facing 
the west. Then I scratcht out enough dead 
bees so the live ones could get out. How 
they did fly! The whole apiary was ina 
delightful bum. I lost scarcely any bees 
that day. Those that lit on the snow 
would rest and then taketo wing again. 
From this time on the queens and bees 
went to work. So as to keep the bees 
warmed up 1 soon took out one wall on the 
east side of the chaff hive—I put from 6 to 
8 hives in one long chaff box—so the morn- 
ing sun could warm them on fine days. 
This spring, so far, my bees are ahead of 
anything I ever had before. Remember, 
after I removed one wall there were two 
left—the hive itself and one wall of the 
chaff box. 

March 14 I began to feed chop to my bees 
—ground corn and oats. I called just one 
man in to see them work on thecbop. He 
said it beat anything he ever saw. This 
affords a good supply of pollen for begin- 
ning brood-rearing. I think this may be 
given as soon as they will work on it. 

This is the second year that | am feeding 
ground corn and oats. Fresh chop should 
be given every day. Those who are curi- 
ous to know something about this should 
try it as soon as they read thisif pollen is 
needed. I had honey beside one box of 
chop one day, but the bees did not touch 
it. Soltook it away. D. J. BLOcCHER. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., March 25. 


— -_ -— + < OO 


Wintered Well. 


Bees have wintered well, and we have 300 
strong colonies to begin the season with. 
We are in hopes to have a good season. 

’, A. LOCKHART. 

Warren Co., N. Y., April 3. 





—_—_ + 


Have Wintered Well. 


Bees wintered finely here. I put 83 colo- 
nies into winter quarters, and all have 
come through in fine condition so far, and 
the prospect for a honey crop is good. 

A. W. Sway. 

Nemaha Co., Kan., April 7. 


Five-Banders Winter Well. 


My bees have wintered splendidly, and 
are in the best condition thatI have ever 
had them at this time of the year. Tell 
some of the brethren to stand aside a little, 
as I might step on their toes in regard to 
the 5-banded Italians not wintering well. I 
had 73 colonies of the 5-banded, and 2 of 
the 3-banded Italians, wintered on the 
summer stands in single-walled hives, and 
lost only one colony, so I don’t think 5- 
bands or 3-bands. or no bands, have much 
to do with the wintering problem. 

W.S. FEEBACK. 

Nicholas Co., Ky., March 31. 


— 


Cutting Alfalfa for Honey. 


On page 7, I understood Prof. Cook to 
say that alfalfais better for hay when cut 
just before it blooms. This isa sad mis- 
stake for both the stock and bee-men. Many 
have had the sad experience of dragging 
out a lot of their finest steers, killed by 
bloat, or alot of washy hay by starting 
the mower too soon, and attempting to use 
it at the stage referred to by Prof. Cook. 

About 20,000 head of mountain steers are 
brought down from the mountains to feed 
on the alfalfa bay put up in the valley each 
fall and shipt during the winter and spring. 
We also ship out 15 to 29 carloads of honey 
annually. I believe every one of our stock- 
men—and I know allof our bee-men—will 
agree that the experiment stations were 
correct in their statements when they 
tested the question referred to by weighing 
three different lots of steers and cutting 

















10 VINE STREET — 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


We keep here everything in the Supply line of latest improvement. 

Cleated Separators, Improved Smokers, Weed Foundation, 1898 Goods of al! kinds. 

Business conducted same as at Medina. 

Dealers can order here, as well as cousumers, at factory prices. 

Save freight and get orders filled at once. Also as fine a strain of 3 and 4-banded 
Italian Bees as ever gathered honey. . 

Full 8-frame colonies, $6.00; 3-frame nucleus, $2.75. 


14Etf These Include Guaranteed Italian Queens. 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West. Capacity 
1 car load a day; and carry the largest stock and greatest 
variety of everything needed in the apiary, assuring best 
goods at the lowest prices, and prom,t shipment. 

Illustrated Catalog, 72 Pages, Free. 

We also manufacture TANKS of either wood or gal- 
vanized steel, all sizes. any form, and for all purposes, 
Price-list Free. Address, 

E. KRETCHMER, Ked Oak, Iowa, 
SRist Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


We want 


























EVERY BEE-KEEPER_ 


......-Ko have a copy of...... 


w Our 1898 Catalog » 


(as Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Ho, for Omaha! 


A§ we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
waht 4 - they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
INDEFATI ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are. get- 
AT > tiag a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch bouse at 1730 South 13th St., Omaba, 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all 4piarian Supplies, 
the same as we do at Higginsvi:le, Mo. With the quality of our 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted. but to those who are n't, we will say that our goods 
ure par eacellent. Polisht, snowy-white sections, beautiful straw- 
colored trauspurent Foundation. improved Smokers and Honey ft xtractors, and all other first- 
clas sgoods. are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our motto. 
On these bases, we solicit an order. feeling sure that if we seil you one bill of goods you willbe 
our + ustomer in the future, sian 
2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Keeper,” 25c. Both for 65c. 
postpaid. Sampie copy of the PRUGRESSIVE free, and a beautiful Catalog for the usking. 


Adaress Leahy Manufacturing Company, {736 south Tun st., 0 
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The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s Given For 2 New Subscribers. 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 


substantial cloth binding, we propose to give | The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
away to our present subscribers, for the work | scribers only, and no premium is also giveD 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American | to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Bee Journal. Journal for one year : ; 
Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
A description of the book here is quite un- Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail YOU & 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- | copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a prem' 
entific und practical bee-book published to- um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for 81.~9, 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the or we club it with tne Bee Journal for a year 
most fascinating style, The author is also —both together for only $1.75. But surely 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 


tully equipped, or his library complete, with- boo’ asa premium, Let everybody try for it 
ont * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. 


— 


WHY NOT ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR BEE-KEEPER 
To Subscribe for the American Bee Journal? 
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Sweet} Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10 25b 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ 70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Clover......... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.... 55 90 2.00 3.50 


«se O20 . 
Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QugeENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gray Carniolans., More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each. Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 82 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultiless”’ 
Queens, 85.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


’, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general.ete etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


& g OUR PRICES st Woe mae 
ov ing the new : 
Champion Chafl-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you 8888 

RK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIs. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing. 

















er IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
Hn grey than py Boag published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. ok, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workec 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Catalog for 188 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





alfalfa bay at three different stages, the 
first stage when in bloom, second a week 
later, and thirdly after the bloom had 
dropt and the seed nearly ripe. The first 
mowing was eaten greedily, but was too 
washy to fatten satisfactorily; the last 
mowing was too ripe and woody, while the 
middle stage was far ahead of either of the 
others. and was entirely satisfactory, thus 
establishing the fact that the All-wise Crea- 
tor intended that the bees should get the 
benefit of almost the entire bloom before it 
is cut or pastured, and has attacht a pen- 
alty to those who violate His laws. 


My neighbor tried violating this divine 
law by turning a fine bunch of three-year- 
old steers on his alfalfa before the bees got 
their share, and in less than half a day 16 
of them were dead from bloat. and many 
more were only saved by sticking, to let 
the gas escape. Since then 360 colonies of 
bees feast on the bloom of his alfalfa before 
the mower or the cattle touch it. 

Maricopa Co., Ariz. B. A. HopsE.u. 





All Wintered Well. 


I took my 30 colonies out of the cellar 
April 2, after a confinement of just four 
months and five days. All are in fine con- 
dition, and not a colony perisht. I left 11 
colonies on the summer stands. and 10 of 
them are all right. A. F. Foore. 

Mitchell Co., Iowa, April 5. 


Bees Wintered Nicely. 


Our bees wintered nicely, and are in fine 
condition. I wintered 150 colonies in single- 
walled hives without any loss. A part of 
them were packt on the north and west 
sides of the hive, but those that I did not 
pack seemed to get through best. I am 
more than ever convinced that the princi- 
pal thing in wintering is not outside pro- 
tection so much as plenty of good, sealed 
honey; and that bees fed sugar syrup will 
winter as well, if not better, than on honey. 

J. L. Ganpy. 

Richardson Co., Nebr., April 9. 








Bees in Florida and Southern Indiana. 


While in Tampa, Fla., this winter I made 
inquiry to try to find if there were any bee- 
keepers in that vicinity, but I could hear of 
none, but suppose there must have been 
bees not far away for the orange trees were 
beginning to bloom, and I saw a few bees 
working on them. I found some Mississippi 
boney in the stores branded ‘ White 
Clover,”’ but it wasn’t what our clover 
honey is, by any means. 

I found my seven colonies in very fine 
condition, on my errival home. I left them 
on the summer stands well provided with 
stores, and protected with covering over 
the frames. It is too early to tell what the 
white clover will be this season, but if as 
abundant as last season, I shall reap a 
bountiful barvest of honey. 

The spring in southern Indiana is three 
weeks in advance. Peach trees are in 
bloom, and some other kinds of fruit-trees. 
Fears are entertained that the frosty nights 
and cold days will killor injure fruit of all 
kinds. W.C. R. Kemp. 

Orange Co., Ind., April 2. 





Bee-Keeping in Virginia. 

My apiary is located near the center of 
the Page Valley on the course of the Shen- 
andoah river. I began bee-keeping in the 
spring of 1895, by buying two colonies in 
box-hives. The bees were kept in box-hives 
until the spring of 1896, as my neighbor 
bee-keepers told me they were the best 
hives in use, and they said that the frame 
hives were not fit to keep beesin. I could 
not think so, sol visited a bee-keeper who 
had 20 years experience in the bee-business, 
and he told me if I wanted to keep bees for 
profit I should get the frame hives. I[ 
bought one of his hives, 12x14 inch brood- 
chamber, the super 5 inches high, which 
held six 4-pound frames. I thought that it 
was the very hive that I wanted, so I made 
hives and transferred my bees tothem. I 





$100 


Given as Bounties 
to purchasers ofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
D See schedule in my 
bee-book “Facts 





About Bees."" Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for2cin stamps. Address 

THE A. I. ROOT edina, Ohio, 


co. 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap ws. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price 
Address, P. W. DUNNE, 
River Forest, Cook COs, Til. 


Texas Queens "MM 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. 31.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

7A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 















EL 
EXCELSIOR . Incubator 
Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
tng. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 
Orst-class Hatcher made. 


GEO. NH. STA 
1114 to1 92 ®. Gih Nt. Outney TIL 
44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 






"Circulars free 

Send 6c. for 

Tins. Catalocue. 
i 












EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 
Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
* Send for Catalog. 
= FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee - Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 


512 Mass. Ave., 


“We PovDERS po?’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


Tested Queens in April and May. $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded Italians, at $2.00. Choice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 


F. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent era of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Kllinois—The spring meeting of the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the residence of Alexander Patterson, 
5 miles northwest of Rockford, Tuesday, May 
17,1898. All are cordially invited. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec., New Milford, ILI. 
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soon found that they were no better than 
the box-hives, as the honey wasin sucha 
shape that I could not market it. I sub- 
scribed for the American Bee Journal, and 
soon found out the hives that were in use. 
My neighbor and I sent for a lot of hives 
and other supplies, and I transferred my 
bees to the new hives. I now have my bees 
all in fine condition, waiting for the honey 
season when it comes in the spring. I will 
Italianize my whole apiary, as I think the 
Italian bees are superior to all others. 

We havea very good location here for 
bees. First comes the maple; fruit and 
willow, which starts brood-rearing; then 
comes the locust, whitewood, etc., from 
which we geta fair cropof honey. Then 
our fal] crop comes, the aster and golden- 
rod. which we generally get a fair cro 
from. Last season was a poor one, altho I 
got a fair crop of honey in the forepart of 
the season, when the drouth set in and I 
bad to buy sugar and feed my bees to keep 
them alive. C. H. May. 

Page Co., Va., Feb. 24. 





Report for 1897, 


I commenced in the spring with 46 colo- 
nies, and increast to 101. Isold 50 colonies. 
Ihave a neighbor that had 16 bee-trees, 
and he gave me the bees for cutting the 
trees. I gave him the honey. So I filled 
up some of my empty hives, and now have 
67 colonies allin good condition. They have 
been gathering pollen this week from elm 
in the river-bottom. 

Last year I got 3.000 pounds of comb 
= and sold it for 8 and 10 cents. 

Goliad Co., Tex. W. W. WILLIAMs. 





Prospects Not Flattering. 


Prospects are not very flattering here for 
a good honey crop. e have had a very 
dry winter and spring up toa few days 
ago. We had a goodrain, but it has turned 
off cool. Flora in this section has been 
greatly injured by forest fires. Bees win- 
tered in fine condition, and are now very 
strong and ready for what flow we may 
have. 

The Bee Journal is always prompt, and 
like a picnic basket—full of good things. 

Lee Co., Ga., April6. R. P. JoHNson. 





All Wintered. 


Last season was a good year with me, 
and I had success in wintering, getting my 
bees all through without losing a single 
queen in cellar-wintering. 1 took them out 
of the cellar March 10.,and I have been 
feeding rye-flour, which I think is a good 
thing in early spring, before natural pollen 
can be had; it keeps them from trying to 
rob, and I think it stimulates brood-rear- 
ing. Itis surprising to see how much of it 
they will lug off in aday. The way that I 
got the bees to work on it was to sprinkle 
green sawdust over it, which they were to 
work on. C. W. GERRISH. 

Strafford Co., N. H., March 29. 


—_ >-—-_. - 


Moth-Trap—A Freeze. 


I notice on page 183 a bee-keeper com- 
plains of the moth devouring his bees. If 
he would not leave pieces of combs scat- 
tered about, keep his bee-yard nice and 
clean, and have good, strong colonies, he 
would not be bothered with moths. 

I will give a good plan to catch the moth- 
millers: 

Take a big camp-meeting lamp and set it 
in a pan 16 or 20 inches across, and three or 
four inches deep. Set the lamp in the 
center and pour water in the pan till within 
an inch of the top, and put in one pint of 
coal-oil. Set the lamp in the bee-yard at 
night, and let it burn all night, and you 
will catch all the moths that come around. 

Now, I don’t want bee-keepers to think 
that I sit in the back end of a tin-shop, and 
want a patent on this moth-trap. 

Put one lamp to every 25 colonies. Catch 
all *‘ toad-frogs’’ in the bee-yard. Confine 
them in the garden, and they will catch all 
of the insects and cut-worms. 

On the morning of March 23 a cold North 





Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London 





isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the lates; 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from{patterns, by machinery 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 





Van Deusen Thin 
Foundation... 


We have several 25-pound boxes of Van 
Deusen Thin Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 
for sale. at $12.50 per box. This Founda- 
tion ig preferred by many. As we have only 
a few boxes of it,an order for same should be 
sent promptly. Address The A. I, Root Co. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago. Ill. 


Italian Bees For Sale !! 


We have ersnmges with a large bee-keeper 

in Lee County. Ill.,(about 100 miles west of 

Chicago’, to fillour orders for Italian Bees at 

the following prices there. which include a 

good Queen with each colony: 

8 L.frames of bees in light shipping-case,$3.75 
5 at 83.50 each. 

8 L. frames of bees in dovetailed hive, $4.25. 
5 at $4.00 each. 


Prompt sbipment after May 1, and safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


The Largest and Most Complete Stock 


Of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the North- 
west. The very latest up-to-date and best 
Hives made, Danzenbaker Hives. Hives for 
Slotted Sections, and a very low-priced Hive, 
and carlouds of other goods, allin our ware- 
house ready to ship. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
H. G. ACKLIN, Manager. 
17Atf 1024 Mississippi Street. St. Paul, Minn. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Correspodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GAULUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 









































T7Atf 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 
Machines, Feed Cook id P 
Pumps, Poultry a ALE 5] Supplies or any: 
ee can Supply it di- 
rect from the fac- YOUR WA tory. N atte 
whatitis, or where KNOWN sinmnede, Seen 
Write for our illustrated catalogue, circulars, etc. 
885 Old © 7 
Frank B. Barkley Mig. Co. oiiatt? files: 
COMB FOUNDATION “™sisavts 
and Hetail. 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 
ONE MAN WITH THE 
Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
Dadoing, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 
ITALIAN 
clei, two frames with Queen, $2.00; one-frame 
$1.50. Also Barred and White P. Rocks 
Sitting at $1.00 per 15. 
izast Mrs. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Pa. 


If it’s Buggies, Harness, a Bicycles, Sewing 
- , 
thing else, we 
supply it and save you money too, Try us. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
; into Founda- : 
Working Wax tion ortisn A Specialty. 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
UNION COMBINATION 
SAW 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
ing. Gaining, 
Edgin -up. Jointing Stuff, 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Queens $1.00; Bees by the pound $1.00; Nu- 
and Silver-Laced Wyandottes. Eggs tor 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF IT. 
Working Wax into Founda- 
tion a Specialty. 


Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
seve) OUF Bee-NUpplies sex 


I DEFY 


OF August Weiss {gers 


n 
Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 


be your own judge. 


Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 
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ind came down on us. The mercury was 
at 80 degrees, and in 15 minutes it fell to 40 
degrees, and on the morning of the 24th 
froze out allof the corn and fruit. Bees 
were breeding up fine. I saw some chilled 
brood, and the bees were pulling it out. 
Texas has a out 7 bral — ~ cup 

ip, and I thin s is a big slip. 

are F. J. R. DAVENPORT. 

Ellis Co., Texas, March 20. 





Pickled Brood. 


My colonies the past year were sorely 
troubled with ‘‘ pickled brood.’’ I observed 
this disease in one or two colonies as ear! 
as 1890 and 1891. Then and subsequently it 
did not spread, and did not prevent the dis- 
eased colonies from storing some surplus. 
In 1897 the case was very different. Two 
colonies were well-nigh destroyed, while 
two others were seriously impeded. Only 
one colony escaped the disease altogether. 

I tried various remedies without avail. I 
went so far in the case of two colonies as to 
remove with pincers all diseased brood 
every three days orso. After the removal 
the combs and bees were generously treated 
with germ destroyers. The disease contin- 
ued unabated. 

The disease appeared in April or early 
May, reacht its hight in June, began to 
abate in July, and it a ee in August. 
It seemed to flourish in cool, cloudy 
weather. The hot, dry weather apparently 
killed it. 

The two colonies that had the disease the 
worst were doubled in July, after all the 
old bees were removed. Later on the old 
bees were again removed. These old bees 
were put with a queen into a new hive with 
foundation. The disease did not show itself 
in this new hive norin any swarms from 
diseased colonies. ALLEN LaTHaM. 

Norfolk Co., Mass. 


Alsike Clover—A Report. 


Bees are in fine condition at present. We 
are having plenty of rain this spring, which 
we were badly in need of. The clover looks 
fine now, and the prospect for a crop from 
white and Alsike clovers is good, and there 
is plenty of ituround here. Alsike is the 
clover for low land. I have seen water 
stand on it for weeks, and it did not injure 
it in the least. We have tried red clover, 
but it will not do well on low, wet land, 
but the Alsike clover will do all right. The 
right seeds in the right place and both 
clovers are good. 

At present I have 68 colonies in fine con- 
dition. Thatis the most that I have ever 
started with. Last spring I had 4S, and ex- 
tracted about 5,500 pounds of honey, and 
had 500 pounds of comb honey besides. If 
{ have such acrop it will pay to keep bees, 
but we will have to take what we get. 

I bave a fine locality for bees and honey. 
We have a fine honey-plant that I call 
‘ fireweed.’’ It growsin the pastures; it 
has blue flowers, and blooms for a long 
time. It yields honey in abundance, and of 
fine quality. Sweet clover is started. and 
bees work on it all the afternoon till night. 
Hurrah for the American Bee Journal! 
Long may itlive! As longas I keep bees 
[ want the American Bee Journal. 

Jacos WIRTH. 

Henry Co., Ill., April 11. 








Supreme Council of the 
Royal Arcanum wil! hold a meet- 
ing in Cleveland, Ohio, May 18-25, for 
which the Nickel Plate Road is author- 
ized to sell tickets at one and one-third 
fare for the round trip, on certificate 
plan. Unexcelled dining car service. 
Vestibuled sleeping cars. Three through 
‘rains daily from the Van Buren Street 
rassenger Station. For full particulars 
call up telephone Main 3389, or address 
J. Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 
Adams Street. (13) 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 284. 











HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


a PRN ARP LLCO ee el Nel ef eI 


Chicago. April 20.—Fancy white comb 
honey would bring 11 cents, but there is none 
here; other —— of white at 9 to 10c.: 
dark and amber, 7 to 8c. Extracted. white. 5 
to 6c.; ambers, 4% to 5c.; dark and off grades, 
4c.. with exception of dark candied and amber 
grades. This market is bare of comb, and 
while prices have been low the quantity sold 
locally has been greater than last season. 
Beeswax s arce, and sells at 27c. for average 
lots. R. A. BurNetTr & Co. 


Kansas City, April 20.— Fancy white, 
9 to 10c; No. 1, white,9c; amber, 8to9c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 5 to 5%c: umber, 5c; dark, 3% 
to4c. Beeswax, 20 to :5c. 

Comb honey is selling fairly wel} ,but prices 
are low; con-iderable sbows signs of candy- 
ing. which makes dealers anxious sellers. 

©. U. CLemons & Co. 


Cincinnati, Avril 19,—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. at 3% to 6c. according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10 to 13c. for best 
white. Beeswax in good demand at 20 to 25c. 
for good to choice ye low. 

Cuas. fF. MutH & Son, 


Boston, April 14.—Fancy No. 1, in car- 
tons. 13c.; in glass-front cases, 12c.; A No. 1. 
lic.; No. 1,9 to 10c.; No. 2, 9c. Extracted, 
white 6 to 7c.; light amber,5 to 6c. Bees- 
wax is scarce at 26c. 

Our market on comb and extracted hone 
has kept active at old prices, and as a result 
the stock is well cleaned up. There is very 
little call for anything but white in this mar- 
ket. BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


Cleveland, April 14,—Fancy white. 12 to 
12%c.: No. 1, lic.; No. L amber, 9 to 10c.; 
buckwheat, 8c. Extracted. white, 6c.; amber. 
4 to Sc. A. B, WILLIAMS & Co. 


San Prancisco, Apr'i6.—White comb. 8% 
to 10c; amber, 6% to 7%c. Extracted, white, 
5%c.; light amber, 4% to 5%c. Beeswax, 24 
to 27c 

A ship sailing this week for Hamburg took 
316 cases. Sellers are not nearly so numerous 
as early in the seasun, and are inclined to be 
quite exacting at present in the matter of 
p.ices. Market is strong for comband ex- 
tracted, with supplies of latter light and 
stocks of comb showing steady decrease. The 
firmness is based mainly on the poor pros- 
pects tor coming crop. 


Detroit, March 22.— Fancy white is 
lower and now quoted at lle. No. 1, 9@10c; 
tancy dars, 7@sc; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in good demand at 26@27c. 

There is considerable dark and undesirable 
honey on commission now, and some of it wili 
be carried over to another season, 

M. H. Hunt. 


Minneapoliy. Mar 18.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@ll&c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ved fancy white clover, 5%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4%e. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Indianapolis, March 24.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 1llc.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


Milwaukee, March 8. — Fancy, 11 to 
12¢c.; A No. 1,10 to Llc.; No. 1,10 to 10%¢e.; 
No. 2, 9 to 10c.; amber and dark,7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, in barrels, kegs and cans, white, 5 to 
6c.: dark, 4%to5c,. Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey during the past few days, 
while the medium grades have also sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the Best. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
the fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium, which goes to prove that 
the fancy sells best—and the values better 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, March 11.— There is a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb, at 
10 to 1llc.; other grades, however, range from 
9 to 7e., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount ot honey can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & CO. 





DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Basswood Honey "S25. 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 lbs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLA. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Root’s Goods at their prices. | carry a 
full line of Bege-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


RS een 


thing entirely new, telis all about 
ltry, how to be a winner, how to MAK 
bia money. Contains beautiful lithograp! 
\ plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 
15 cts. for JOHN ¢ 
postage. Bex 94 















44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Catalo Free A. 1. Root & Co's Goods 
& tor Missouri and other points, 
to be bad at Wy Agi from John 


ebel 
& Son, High Hi 9Atf 





+ Missouri. 





Comes and Coes, 


but stillisa “stayer.’’ Come summer, come win- 
ter, The Page abides unchanged. We’ ve told you 
over and again it’s the coll that doesit. That 
coilis patented by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 27 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., © CHICAGO, ILL. 


NN I I 


BUYING DIRECT.—People living in the 
country or in isolated towns can get the bene- 
fit of manufacturers’ prices if they so desire. 
Agents in out-of-town districts do not have as 
much trade as the factories get, and in order 
to makea living they must charge a larger 
margin of profit. in addition to this they do 
not carry a complete stock of any manufac- 
turers’ goods. and having but a few articles to 
select from, the buyer does not get as well 
suited. The Frank B. Barkley Manufacturing 
Co., Old Colony Building. Chicago, Iil., are 
conducting a mail-order business, and can 
give the buyer manufacturers’ prices on bug- 
gies. harness, saddles, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, poultry supplies, or anything else the 
farmer may want. They have no big rents to 








pay. for the goods are shipt direct from the 
manufacturer; they can save you money. 
They have issued a handsome, illustrated cat- 
alog for the benefit of their customers. It 
will pay you to write for it and get 1 copy, 


mentioning that you saw their advertisement 
in the American Bee Journal. 
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(Talk about 
un COMD Foundation 


E can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Our New Pro- 
cess of Millimg enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 
it is always Pure and Sweet. 
it is the kind that does not sag. 
it is the kind you want. 
lf you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


N EW YO R K, the city, 
105 Park Place, is the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amythimg in the apiarian line. 
Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(3s Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











CARLOADS 
= 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
== dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 

— ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write ror Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Reiss 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 

for use another season. It will pay you to 

send me list of Goods wanted. MW. H. HUNT 
Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


if ee 2 


Tro Sar the readers 


BEE 3 OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1898, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shi wie box $6 00 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 











1 select tested queen 2vu0 
38 “ Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 3 00 
Bxtra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





Circular free, giving full particulars regard- 
ing the Boe and each class of Queens. 
dress 


“6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 





May 5, 1898 
21st 


yer Dadants Foundation. / 


Why doesit sell | | 
so Well? | 


Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. | 9} 
Because EN 21 WEARS there have 
not been any complaints, but thou- | | 





We Guarantee 
+ Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 

Purity, Firmness, No Sag. 
ing. No Loss. 

PATENT WEED PROCESS 


sands of compliments. SHEETING. 





Send Name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


We sel] 





Foundation and Beeswax Prices Advanced.—We quote an advance of 
three cents in Foundation, wholesale and retail, on the prices quoted in our Circular. 
BEESWAX WANTED, at advanced prices also. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-GASES, 


apeuntriniicamete: 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 


(™ Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT'’S GOODS. 
4 














The Fence and Plain Sections, 

Weed New Process Foundation, 

Cowan Extractors, 

Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 

Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Betton. 
Danzenbaker Hives. 

No-Drip Shipping-Cases. 


, Gleanings in Bee-Cultare, Illustrated, Semi-Monthly. 
mht 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Branch Offices; MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


Our 
Specialties : 











